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ROLLS REGROUND fF, 


+ RE-CORRUGATED bs 


; ) By the “Keystone” Roll Grinder, Manufactured by Ourselves. The only 
donvern ween rieRGitTs machine that will Grind Rolls Absolutely True. 


ADDRESS THE J. B. ALLFREE CO., 76 to 78 Shelby Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


» BAY STATE IRON WORKS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Engines, Boilers & ueeanE Machines 


Also the Patent Cross-Head Machine and 
Acme Cube Pipe Tongs. We make either 
Center or Side Crank Engines, on same bed. 
Make engines from 5 to 250 Horse-Power. 
Have over 8,500 Engines and Boilers and over 
1,000 Hoisting Machines in use, and all giving 
good satisfaction. Send for Catalogue and 

Prices. 


PATENT CROSS-HEAD MACHINE. 


Noble & Hall, Box 462, Erie, Pa. 
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OFFICE OF 


CASE MANUFACTURING COMP’Y 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


TheCaseRoller Mills. Over 14,000 Pairs in Use, 


PLEASE READ OUR DESCRIPTION OF THEM, EVERY STATE- 
MENT OF WHICH IS ABSOLUTELY TRUE. 


PLEASE READ WHAT MILL OWNERS SAY ABOUT THEM. 


_—— 
The roll bearings are wide and 
finely babbitted. 
The belt drive is positive—no 
little short belts to slip. 


The accompanying cut is a cor- 
rect illustration of our latest im- 
proved Four Roller Mill. For 
fine work, great durability, sim- 
plicity, and general excellence, 
they stand ‘head and shoulders” 
above all others. 


Hey 
a 
j 


The door for examining stock 
is a great convenience. 
The frame is of iron with a 


The arrangement ‘for leveling 
heavy iron base, 


rolls, simple and accurate, 

The wood-work in top is of se- 
lect cherry and black walnut, 
carefully shellacked and var- 
nished, 


The rolls can be thrown apart 
their entire length by one move 
ment of the lever, and brought 
back again to original position, 
requiring no re-setting or expert 
menting. 


The handles of adjusting 
screws and levers are finely nickel 
plated. 


Each machine is provided with 
our Avromatic Vipratinc Fer, 
which requires no attention, and 
never fails to spread the feed the 
entire length of the rolls, 


The joints are tight and dust- 
less. 
The adjustments easy, simple 


and perfect. 
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Please Read These Testimonials. 


LITCHFIELD MILLING Co., MANUFACTURERS OF FLOUR. i | 
LITCHFIELD, ILL., Sept. 14, 1889. 
Case Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN: We are in receipt of your favor of the 11th inst., 
and in reply would say we have twenty CASE AUTOMATIC FEEDS TREZEVANT, TENN,, Feb. 27, 1889. 
on our Dawson and Allis Rolls, and we are greatly pleased with | Ze Case Manufacturing Co, 
them. We have tested the Feeds thoroughly on different materials, GENTLEMEN: We have five double stands of Rolls with Roller 
and find they work as well on bran and germ and other soft ma- Feeds onall of them. A short time ago one of your agents in- 
terials, as they do on middlings. We have derived great benefit duced us to try one of your Automatic Shaker Feeds. We find 
from the use of them, and can cheerfully recommend them to the _ that it works much better than the Roll Feed, distributing the ma- 
milling fraternity. Yours truly, terial the whole length of the Roll. We heartily recommend your 

J. C. Epwarps, General Manager. _ feeds to any one wishing to put in new machinery. 
Respectfully yours, Fuqua, Harris & Co, 


stock, and also insuring the superiority at same time. I forward 
you the amount of bill. Yours truly, A. J. MILLER, 


DEALER IN FLOUR, GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


OFFICE OF A.J. MILLER, PROPRIETOR WHITE ROSE MILLS. 
METAMORA, IND., Nov. 19, 1889. { 


W. C. MANSEIELD & Co., MERCHANT MILLERS, 
CLEVELAND, TENN., Aug. 29, 1889, 


Case Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio. Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 

GENTLEMEN: Your Feed arrived O. K., and placed it in working GENTLEMEN: If we were to build a hundred mills, we would 
order in a very short time. You have furnished me a daisy Feed. _ not permit any other than the “CASE ROLL” to enter them. They 
After regulating your Feed, it needs no more attention. It pays are the best roll on earth. Yours truly, 


for itself in one week over the “Roller Feed” in cleaning up the W. C. MANSFIELD & Co. 
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Wuat loving taps the milling journals are giving the dear 
old National Association! One fans it with a cudgel, an- 
other rubs cowhage on its skin, and a third throws virtriol 
in its eyes, and on the whole they are making life miserable 
and death attractive to the antiquated concern. 


THE Minneapolis ‘“Yahoo,” true to its own history, tried 
to dislodge Secretary Barry and get one of its nearer friends 
elected to his place. Probably Mr. Barry now appreciates 
the support of the ‘‘Yahoo” at its par value. Probably no 
man could have done more than he has done to further the 
interests of the Millers’ National Association during his first 
term, and yet it all went for nothing when the Minneapolis 
contingent wanted hisscalp. He holds his scalp yet, but he 
may as well prepare to shed it next summer, unless he can 
win back the Minneapolis element that seems to have been 
estranged from him without cause. 


INFORMATION from farmers and millers indicates that the 
new winter wheat is not shriveled, as many feared and pre- 
dicted it would be. Specimens of the new grain from various 
sections show it to be a plump, fair grain, that will mill 
easily and produce fine flour. There are some shriveled 
berries, but they form an inconsiderable part of the whole. 
In some sections the wheat is pronounced ‘‘as fine as ever 
‘was grown.” Farmers complain that the yield is not large, 
while ‘‘the grain is good, what there is of it.” Of course the 
dealers say nothing on that point. So long as they get the 
grain to handle, it never interests them to know whether it 
grew 9 or 29 bushels to the acre. The diminution in yield 
does not mean all loss to the growers, for to-day wheat is 
bringing 10 cents per bushel more on the farm than it brought 
last year, which in many cases will equalize matters very 
comfortably. 


AcocorDING to recent reports from Great Britain, the wheat 
and other cereal crops in that country are anything but 
promising. Excessive rains have combined with chilly 
weather to retard growth and to produce mildew, and the 
farmers are discouraged. American wheat supplies will be 
called upon to furnish England large quantities during the 
coming year. Russia has promise of only an average crop. 
Austria-Hungary will not have an average crop. Germany 
is reported below the average. India is very short. Every- 
thing in the Asiatic and European wheat situation points to 
a large call next autumn and winter for American wheat for 
the importing countries of Europe. We believe the United 
States crop will be large enough to enable us to answer all 
calls. Of course the 1890 crop is not yet ‘‘assured.” The 
winter-wheat crop is practically made, but the spring-wheat 
crop has yet to run the gauntlet of possible damages by 
storm, drouth, frost, heat and insect pests, and it is never 
safe to predict. Under all ordinary circumstances, however, 
we shall have a good amount of good wheat above our own 
needs, and it looks as though it will all be needed for Europe. 


Doxs any flour-maker believe that the restriction of out- 
put proposed by the millers at the Minneapolis convention 
could be so manipulated as to bring about the intended re 


sults? Have the men who propose the restriction taken into 
account the aggregate capacity of the mills, great and small, 
outside of the association? Suppose there are 300 mills in the 
agreement, what will be the effect of their shutting down on 
the 17,000 or more mills outside of the agreement? THE 
MiLiinc Wor p has shown the mills of this country, grind- 
ing 30 barrels each daily, can turn out 186,150,000 barrels of 
flour, and even at 20 barrels each a day their output would 
be 124,000,000 barrels a year. The National Association 
claims a daily capacity of 141,200 barrels, or a possible yearly 
production of 51,538,000 barrels a year. Now, allowing all 
the association mills to shut down for one year from August 
1, 1890, what would be the condition of the grain and flour 
trade on August 1, 1891? If all the mills in the United 
States, at 20 barrels a day each, can grind 124,000,000 barrels, 
the subtraction of the total production of the association 
mills, 51,538,000 barrels, would leave 72,462,000 barrels pro- 
duced between the dates mentioned. The average produc- 
tion of the country is just about that number of barrels. 
Hence it would appear that the boasted “‘big” mills could be 
dispensed with and never missed. Raising the average of 
all the mills to 30 barrels a day, the output would be 186,- 
150,000 barrels, and the elimination of the association total 
would leave a balance of 134,612,000 barrels, or nearly twice 
what the country can use for consumption and export, and 
ealling for a crop of 673,000,000 bushels of wheat, while the 
annual average is about 460,000,000 bushels. The ‘‘National” 
orators may have figured out their own belief in their own 
powers to their own satisfation, but, when once they agree 
upon and act upon a genuine shut-down, they will find that 
they have built their dam so far down the stream that it can 
never back the water up to their wheels. It may startle 
them to assert to them that the utter extinction of their 
“big” plants would in no degree curtail the available stocks 
of flour in the United States, but they can swallow their 
egotism and cipher it out to their own conviction in short 
meter, THe Mitiinc Worxp has heretofore asserted, and 
it now asserts again, that the mere shutting down of 200 
or 300 mills can not bring about the results aimed at by 
these men, so long as they have not control of the fountain, 
the supply of wheat. If the association mills, with their 
capacity of 51,538,000 barrels, calling for about 257,000,000 
bushels of wheat grain, can manage to get control of at least 
that amount of wheat at the close of the harvest, and so pre- 
vent their numerous small competitors from obtaining grain 
to keep their mills running to full capacity, they would be 
in a position to attempt what they can never sanely attempt 
so long as the supply of wheat is open to all. Even should 
they attempt to ‘‘corner” or ‘‘trust” the wheat supply, public 
indignation would drop on their heads like red-hot brickbats 
falling out of the skies. It is evident that there are mount- 
ains of difficulty in the way of these men, mountains too 
high to be scaled, and too quicksandy to afford safe tunnel- 
ing. Output restriction by 200 or 300 mills is only one link 
in a score, and it is certainly the weakest link in the chain. 
Restriction of output will fail, Where there is one argu- 
ment indicating its success, there are twenty assuring its 
failure. The outlook for the restrictors is discouraging. 
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The DAWSON ROLL WORKS GO. 


FOUNDERS c& MACHINISTS, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF THE— 


Dawson Roller Mills 


—AND FURNISHERS OF— 


CHILLED IRON ROLLS 


WITH DAWSON PATENT CORRUGATION. 


ALL STYLES OF FLOUR MILL ROLLS RE-GROUND AND 
RE-CORRUGATED WITH ANY FORM OF CORRUGATION. 


‘We have had large and extended experience in grinding and corrugating chilled = 
rolls for milling, and have one of the largest and most improved plants in Z 
the country for this work, which enables us to meet the most exacting 
requirements of the trade promptly. 


ORDERS AND CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


DAWSON ROLL WORKS Co. 


South and Short Streets, HARRISBURG, PA. 


BEST STEEL SAFETY MADE FOR = % % WHITLOCK, 
Advertising Agent 


FOR MANUFACTURERS. 
TRADE JOURNALS A SPECIALTY. 
P.0, DRAWER 5323, Boston, Mass. 


As Agent for Advertisers instead sta T obtain 
the Best Rates Possible for my Customers. 


« THE INK « 


WITH alk nS BBEER IS PRINTED 


ys CITY PRINTING INK Co] 


\ a p\ 
THE enn TRICYCLE co. 0. ( Ais 


Manufacturers of Ladies’ and Girls’ Tri- 
cycles, Ladies’ and Boys’ Safety 


Bicycles, Etc., Etc, 
640 Linwood Ave, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES, 


NCINNAT 


— N WN BG LR FE 


BUY THE BEST. 


%0 "SM 


Stent - | Sallsfactlones: 
e<bnaraiteel. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, PRICES, 
TERMS, ETc. 


AMERICAN INJECTOR C0., tariedst. West. DETROIT, MICH. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY, Orrices: { Comey Peath and Senocs Streets, 
McFAUL & NOLAN, - - - Prorrierors, 


THOMAS MC FAUL. JAMES NOLAN, 


SUBSORIPTION. 

In the United States and Canada, postage prepaid, He. Per Year, in advance; 
remit by Postal Order, Registered Letter, or New York Exchange. Currency in un- 
registered letter at sender's risk. 

‘ all Foreign Countries embraced in the General Postal Union, $2.25 Per Year, 
in advance. 

Subscribers can have the mailing address of their paper changed as often as they 
desire. Send both old and new ad Those who fail to receive their papers 
promptly will please notify at once. 


ADVERTISING. 

Rates for ordinary advertising made known on application. 

‘Advertisements of Mills for Sale or to Rent; Partners, Help or Situation Wanted, 
or of a similar character One cent per word each insertion, or where four consecutive 
insertions are ordered at once, the charge will be Three cents per word. No advertise- 
rsh sakeaifor, less than 25cents. Cash must accompany all orders for advertisements 
of this 

Orders for new advertisements should reach this office on Friday morning to insure 
immediate insertion. Changes for current advertisements should be sent so as to 
reach this office on Saturday morning. 


EDITOR’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Correspondence is invited from millers and millwrights on any subject pertaining to 
any branch of milling or the graia and flour trade. vee 
Correspondents must give their full name and address, not necessarily for publica- 
tion, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
This paper has no connection with a millfurnishing house and aims to represent the 


trade without prejudice, fear or favor. 
THE MILLING WORLD, 


Address all communications 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Entered at the Post Office, at Buffalo, N. Y., as mail matter of second-class, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Advertisements under this head, 25 cents each insertion for 25 
words, and 1 cent for each additional word. Cash with order, 
Four consecutive insertions will be given for the price of three. 


SITUATION WANTED. 
Head miller with over 20 years experience want to make a change this spring. Ad- 
dress, A. MILLER, 67 Weaver Alley Buffalo, N. Y. 4t 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements of Mills for Sale or Rent, Partners Wanted, 
Machines jor Sale or Exchange, etc., etc., cost 1cent per word, 
Sor one insertion, or 8 cents per word for four insertions. No 
order taken for less than 25 cents for one insertion, or 50 cents 
Sor four insertions. Cash must accompany the order. When 
replies are ordered sent care of this office 10 cents must be added 


to pay postage. 


FOR SALE. 


Water-power grist and feed mill for sale, at wharf and railroad, near New York, 
Established business, $4,000. J. W. ATWATER, 150 Broadway, New York. 1720 


VALUABLE ENGLISH PATENTS FOR SALE. 
Tue Cocurane One Ber Drive. 


‘The patents for England 1ssued to the late W. F. Cochrane for improvements in 
roller mills. Address, J. V, TEETZEL, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 1316 


FOR RENT. 


Clinton Mills, at Black Rock, Buffa’o, for rent on reasonable terms, recently repaired 
and put in good order. “Apply to CHAS. DANIELS, over $11 Main Street, Bufialo, 


PARTNER WANTED. 


A man with capital to take an interest in a new 50-bbl. Roller, Flour anu Feed mill, 
First class water-power Every thing entirely new and in first class running order. 
‘A practical miller preferred For further particulars address BILLINGS, RED- 
HEAD & CO , Avoca, Steuben County N. Y. 1215 


FOR SALE AT AUCTION. 


Flouring mill, water and steam power, will be sold at public auction on July 17th, 
1890, at 2 o’clock P. M., on the premises. Water power good for nine months in the 
year Capacity sixty barrels. A good established custom and exchange trade. Case 
roller process. Death of proprietor cause of sale. Terms: one-third cash, one-third 
in one year and one-third in two years, with six per cent interest, secural by 
mortgage on the premises, For particulars, address J. H HATCH, Piqua, Ohio. 

1920 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE. 
Ones Noi: 0 Standard Combined Separator, Smutter and Brush Machine; new, 
e. 


One 20-Inch Under-Runner Portable Mill, French Buhr Stone, capacity 10 to 12 
bushels per hour; new, best make, 
One 14-Inch Vertical Feed Mill; best make, new, a bargain. 
Ore No. Full Rigeed Combined Dustles Separato bargain. 
ine No, ret ym ustless ir; new, a 
iven from above or below, best make; 


Four Corn Cob Crushers, right or left hand, 
copecity 40 to 60 bushels per hour. 
Three No. 1 Corn Shellers, 800 bushels per hour; new. 


cepeclty 200 to 
One No. 2 Purifier. New. make. A 
One 20-Inch Portable Mill. 

One 18-Inch Double Gear Portable Mill. 
weet particulars address, FRANK SMITH, care of Tus Mittinc Wortp, hag 


bargain. 


THE Minneapolis convention was a great success in all the 
entertainment features, and in all other features it was a 
great-great-grand farce. The managers could be thumbless 
and fingerless and yet have enough thumbs and fingers to 
enumerate all the valuable achievements of the gathering. 


AGaIN we are astonished to see the British milling journals 
coming regularly by mail, just as though they are uncon- 
scious of the fact that Editor Cawker, of Milwaukee, disap- 
proves them and does not find their contents worth reprint- 
ing on “this side of the water.” Editor Cawker will 
evidently be forced to put his disapproval in some more 
effective form. _ 


Kansas Cry enterprise is all right, but when Editor Hall, 
of the ‘‘Modern Miller,” takes a dive into the Pierian Spring, 
or plumes his pinions for a flight to Parnassus, we object to 
the liberties he takes with the eternal improprieties in rhym- 
ing ‘‘shortage” with “mortgage,” ‘‘acre” with ‘‘elevator,” 
and ‘‘hustles” with ‘“‘bushels,” as he does in his excellent 
July pojum on the inspiring subject of ‘Kansas Wheat.” 
So now, Brother Hall, cease to sin, or “Bang” of Duluth will 
swoop down on Kansas City, like the Assyrian “‘wolf on the 
fold,” and do you up pojumaticallo-rhetoricallo-rhythmat- 
ically! 

Few political steps have more significance for the com- 
mercial world than the hostile attitude of Hon. James G. 
Blaine towards the McKinley Bill.—AMontreal “Canadian Jour- 
nal of Commerce.” Fiddlesticks, neighbor! Have you read 
your American exchanges so carelessly that you do not know 
that Secretary Blaine is not only not in a ‘hostile attitude” 
towards the McKinley Bill, but that he is warmly in favor 
of it, and that his proposal to ask South American countries 
not to discriminate unfairly against their United States cus- 
tomers has no more to do with the McKinley Bill than it has 
to do with the last manifesto of the Digger Indian Chief? 
Don’t go off half-cocked on American subjects. You say: 
“The advantage to Canada is apparent. The McKinley Bill 
was especially leveled at Canadian trade.” Permit us to 
say that such an utterance is rot. No bill in this country is 
“Jeveled at Canadian trade.” If protection to American in- 
dustries means hurt to Canadian industries, that is not the 
fault of the United States. It is the misfortune of Canada. 
You entirely misunderstand the McKinley Bill and Ameri- 
can sentiment. 


Axout the most amusing thing to be seen in connection 
with the crop reports of Statistician Dodge of the Agricult- 
ural Department is the attitude of his critics. These critics 
are guessers pure and proper. Thereis not one of them that 
goes to either the trouble or the expense of actually gather- 
ing enough real information to justify an estimate of the 
wheat crop, or of any other crop. Yet they all make esti- 
mates, positive estimates, in some cases before the wheat is 
in the ground, in others before it has shown above the soil, 
and always long enough before maturity to cast suspicion 
uponaill totals. These amusing critics, without any informa- 
tion, always open the season with a united raid on Statisti- 
cian Dodge. The bull critics denounce his estimates as 
grossly exaggerating. The bear critics tear him up for 
minimizing in his estimates. Not one of the critics has the 
least reason imaginable for attacking the Dodge estimates, 
which are always based on actual information and condi- 
tions. One of the most comical of these guessing critics is 
the presumptuous‘ ‘Bradstreet’s,” which is forever maniacally 
rending its garments over the Dodge reports. Without any- 
thing besides its own guesses, that journal drivels long col- 
umns of foolish stuff showing that the Dodge totals ‘‘can 
not” be correct, and all because the Dodge totals, represent- 
ing actual information, do not agree with the totals of his 
fool critics, representing only crazy guess-work. We may 
ask, without danger of being considered cynical, if no de- 
pendence can be placed upon the reports of Statistician Dodge, 
who has information from thousands of points, what possible 
dependence is to be placed on the guesses of the bumptious, 
presumptuous egotists who persist in thrusting those guesses 
into public notice? 
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THE COMPOSITION OF WHBAT. 
L 


We may state, at the commencement of our paper, that 
as different seasons differ almost infinitely at each succeed- 
ing period of their advance, and that with each variation 
the character of development of a wheat plant will also 
vary, tending to luxuriance or to maturation, that is, to 
quantity or to quality, as the case may be, so the wheat 
grain and the different milling products must also be in- 
fluenced by methods of growth and after treatment of the 
crop. In fact, the results adduced will show how many are 
the modifying causes in the hands of both the farmer and 
the miller, and to a certain extent may point to the direc- 
tion in which advance should be made. The following sum- 
mary, table I, brings prominently to view some important 
facts, and indicates some important conclusions, derived 
from the investigations of Sir J. B. Lawes and Professor J. 
H. Gilbert, at Rothamsted. There is there given for each 
of three differently manured plots, in the experimental 
wheat field, which has now grown forty-five crops of wheat 
in succession, the highest and the lowest weight per bushel 
of the grain, and the percentages of albuminoids calculated 
in the dry grain; also the highest and lowest percentages of 
potash and phosphoric acid in the grain ash, in sixteen con- 


secutive years: 
TaBLe IL 
In Wuear Grain. 


Weight per bushel. Albuminoids. 

Highest. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. 
Without manure........ 62.7 45.9 13.6 10.3 
Farmyard manure...... 63.8 511 18.7 9.5 
Ammonium saltsalone.. 62.6 48.6 15.5 10.6 

In WHEAT GRAIN AsH. 
* Potash. Phosphoric Acid. 

Highest. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. 
Without manure........ 35.5 29.7 52.6 45.6 
Farmyard manure...... 35.5 27.2 54.7 47.1 
Ammonium saltsalone.. 35.9 28.1 52.9 43.4 


A glance at the foregoing results will show that not only 
in the weight per bushel and of albuminoids in the grain, 
but also in the case of both constituents in the grain ash, 
there is a much wider range of variation with the same 
manure in different seasons than there is under each of the 
three very characteristically different conditions as to ma- 
nuring. Both in the wheat grain and in the wheat grain 
ash, therefore, there are very great differences in the com- 
position according to season, and very much less difference 
in the corresponding constituents according to manure. 
With few exceptions, a similar result is observed with other 
constituents. What, then, is the significance of these facts? 
In the first place, it is that the character of development of 
@ wheat crop left to ripen depends very much more upon 
season and climate than upon manuring. Indeed, if a crop 
of wheat grows side by side with another of exactly the 
same description, but yielding under the influence of manure 
twice the amount of produce, and both under such condi- 
tions of season that each fully and normally ripens, the 
composition of the final product, the seed, will be very 
nearly identical in the two cases. In other words, there is 
scarcely any difference in the composition of the truly and 
normally ripened seed. But, as variations of season affect 
the character of development and the conditions of matura- 
tion, there may obviously be, with these, very wide differ- 
ences in the composition of the product. These results are 
not only instructive but are of great practical value to the 
miller and the baker, as explaining the reason of the great 
differences in the amount of gluten in various wheats and 
flours. 

It has generally been found that, among other circum- 
stances, a relatively high temperature at the ripening period 
of wheat is favorable to a high percentage of gluten. The 
mutual adaptations of heat and moisture throughout the 
various stages of the progress of the wheat plant are, how- 
ever, so almost infinitely varying, even from season to sea- 
son in one and the same locality, that it is not surprising 
there should be many exceptions to any sweeping general- 
ization in regard to widely differing localities. The follow- 
ing analysis by Clifford Richardson of the amount of gluten 
in the moist and in the dry conditions, in three different 


descriptions of flour and in the original wheat grains, of 

three American wheats, grown in different localities in the 

same season is of interest as bearing upon this question: 
TaBLe II. 


NorrHwest Harp SPRING WHEAT. 
Gluten per cent. 


Moist Dry. 

11.88 

16.97 

10.85 

4.26 

11.08 

11.30 

Patent flour... ea 9.08 

Low-grade flour.............+20+e005 35.96 12.81 

Ox10 WINTER WHEAT. 

Original wheat (clean)........ 20.93 10,34 

Bakers’ flour. . . 


high in gluten do not produce the most bread, unless, at the 
same time, they possess a high degree of dryness, for it is 
upon the dryness of the flour that the yield of bread mainly 
depends, and not so much upon the gluten. It is worthy of 
notice that English-grown spring wheat has sometimes the 
character of imparting strength to the flour of an inferior 
winter-sown wheat. And it may be stated generally that 
the highly nitrogenous foreign wheats have the admitted 
character of imparting strength to inferior flour, and they 
are thus highly valued for the purpose of admixture with 
home-grown grain imperfectly developed and matured. In 
avery comprehensive investigation of the composition of 
American wheats, conducted by Clifford Richardson, under 
the auspices of the Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, he finds a generally low average percentage of albu- 
minoids in American compared with European wheats, and 
he concludes that this is indication of inferiority of quality, 
in many cases due to a deficient supply of nitrogen by the 
soil. But Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert believe it to be more 
probably due to enhanced formation of starch in the grain 
under the influence of high ripening temperature. They 
further conclude that high percentages of total nitrogenous 
substance in the grain is by no means a characteristic of the 
wheats held in the highest estimation either by the miller 
or the baker, and that, so far as both the baker and the con- 
sumer are concerned, the condition of the nitrogenous mat- 
ter is of more importance than their total amount. 
Comparing one description of wheat with another, the 
one with a relatively high percentage of nitrogen may be 
the better, provided the grain be at the same time fully 
ripened and not too horny. But when the percentage ex- 
ceeds a certain limit, the grain is either too hard, or there 
is deficient storing up of starch (carbo-hydrates), and an 
unfavorable condition of the nitrogenous and glutinous sub- 
stances. In fact, comparing the grain grown from the same 
description of seed, but on different soils, or in different 
seasons, high percentage of total nitrogenous matter is al- 
most invariably coincident with inferior maturation of the 
berry. Within the range of the white flours there is very 
generally a slight increase in the percentage of nitrogen and 
of albuminoids, with also an increase of the phosphoric acid 
in the ash, proceeding from the finer to the coarser milling 
products. There isa more marked increase in the percent- 
age of nitrogen in the more branny products, though it is not 
quite so high in the purest bran as in the products next above 
it in the series, the greatest concentration of nitrogenous 
substances being immediately below the pericarp itself. 
Tas_e III. 


Phos- Ratio of 
Albu- Nitrogen. phoric Nitrogen 
minoids. Acid. to Phos. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Acid. 
12 43 199 1.03 1.93 
15.40 2.46 1.04 2.36 
17.50 2.80 1,12 2.50 
9.98 1.60 0.30 5.33 
13,13 2.10 0.33 6 36 
10.68 L711 0.19 9.00 


whole grain, under every purification of the milling product 
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the ratio of nitrogen rises until it reaches the patent flour; | fail by pulling apart in the shank. In reality the heads 
that is to say, as we approach the more perfect products | would pull off beforethe shank parted, so that the bracing is 
there is a greater loss of phosphates than of nitrogen. In | even less secure than the foregoing calculation indicates. 
the flours from the reduction of the different grades of mid- | The 15-inch hole cut in the boiler reduces the strength of the 
dlings the change in the ratio is found to be gradual, and | shell, and if high pressures were to be carried it would be 
corresponds closely to the inverse change in the amount of necessary to re-enforce it; but in consideration of the fact 
phosphates in the ash. A high ratio denotes, therefore, a | that 80 pounds was tho highest pressure it was proposed to 
deficiency in phosphates, and this is the chief fault with carry, we did not consider it imperative that it should be 
the high-grade flours; and it is a question whether it would | re-enforced in this particular case. The principal points 
not be better to add phosphoric acid in the process of bread about the dome we have illustrated are that in its original 
making, as is sometimes done in America, than to include | condition it was unsafe, and that it could have been made 
the whole of the more phosphatic portions of the wheat safe in the first place without much extra work, if the useless 


grain.—London “Miller.” braces running from the shell of the dome to the boiler had 
been left off, and some extra ones had been put into stay the 

ON THB BRACING OF STBAM-DOMBS. top, in their stead. More rivets should be used in attaching 

“The Locomotive.” the braces to the shell and head, and (with our apologies to 


A short time ago our attention was called toasteam-dome the advocates of the style of brace shown in the cut,) crow- 
arranged as shown in accompanying cut. It was 36 inches | foot braces would be much stronger and better. The 
in diameter and had a flat wrought-iron head, which was  ‘‘hinge” brace, as we call the kind shown, must yield and 
braced to the shell of the drum by four flat braces, each of straighten out at the angles before it can exert much hold- 
which was 2} inches wide and § of an inch thick. These | ing {power. 
were each twelve inches long and were attached to the head 
and shell in the manner shown in the cut by a single 43-inch POINTS IN PRILLING. 
rivet. Two 3}-inch openings were made in the head for “MILL-FURNISHING highwaymen,” as oneirascibleold miller 
steam connections, each being re-enforced by a ¥;-inch plate, recently called the agents of the milling machinery makers, 
7 inches in diameter. The boiler, which was 66 inches in | find two well-marked classes of old fogies among millers, 
diameter and 4-inch thick, communicated with the drum | One class is that of the “‘old” old fogy, who buys nothing 
by a circular opening 15 inches in diameter, which was not | that is new, on the general principle that ‘what was good 
re-enforced. Since the steam gag TPs 7 enough for my father and 
pressure came equally upon grandfather is good enough 
the upper and lower sides of for me.” The second class con- 
that part of the shell which tains the ‘‘new” old fogy, who 
lay within the dome, there was buys everything that comes 
no strain produced in it and along, on the principle that ‘it 
therefore no need of bracing. is not possible to get too much 
Nevertheless, four braces had of a good thing.” 
been put in similar to those 
above, except that they were 
10 inches long and running 
from the shell of the drum to 
the edge of the hole in the 
boiler. Hach of these was se- 
cured by a 4-inch rivet at the 
upper end and by a §-inch bolt 
at the lower end. Allowing g 
three inches all around the out: ‘72 ing him entirely to the new, 
side of the head of the dome ~— - ~ green, fresh, untraveled, un- 
as the amount that can be An IMPROPERLY BracrD Heap. initiated, unsophisticated men 
safely considered to be stiffened sufficiently by the flange, on the road. He is the reactionary, the mossback of the 
we have left a 30-inch circle which is to be stayed by the fraternity. His mill is generally ramshackle, his patrons 
braces. The area of this circle in round numbers is 707 cf the least desirable class, his product the coarsest and poor- 
square inches, and as it is proposed to carry 80 poundssteam est, and his whole career a mistake from beginning to end. 
pressure, the total pressure of the steam against the areato He is forever at least 100 years behind the procession, and 
be stayed was 80x 707=56,560 pounds. The sectional area he does not know, or care to know, that he is so far behind, 
of each of the braces was 1.56 square inches, so that, if we or that he is losing money, time, business, comfort and con- 
allow 7,500 pounds as the safe working strain on the iron tentment by being so entirely out of touch with modern mill- 
per inch of section, the safe working strain on each brace ing. His influence, so far as he exerts any, is bad, for he sets 
would be 1.56x7,500=11,700 pounds. It would be safer, himself squarely against every attempt to improve milling. 
therefore, to have 5 braces instead of 4, or, better yet, to 
make the braces smaller and more numerous. so as to give Tue “‘new” old fogy is more numerous and even more per- 
the head more points of support. Inthe actual construction nicious. He goes headlong into ‘‘new” things, never stop- 
there was a circle on the head 22 inches in diameter that ping to inquire the value of the new things to him person- 
had no braces within it. This circle is indicated by the ally. When changes are introduced, he goes to the extreme. 
figures, though the engraver has shown it slightly out of In machinery he will heedlessly buy twice what he can 
proportion. The most important point to be noticed is,that profitably use. In power plant he will go to twice the nec- 
the ends of the braces are secured by single rivets only, essary outlay. In system he will rush to the most elaborate 
which are entirely inadequate to bear the stress that comes length or the most ridiculous brevity. He is always an ex- 
upon them with safety. A 4-inch rivet hasasectionalarea tremist. He never tries to adopt a golden mean. He is 
of 0.442 square inches, and if we allow it 7,500 pounds of plucked by the manufacturers, who overload him with ma- 
safe working strain per square inch, it will bear 7,500x0.442 chines. He is plucked by builders, who plan his mill twice 
=3,315 pounds. Four such rivets will, therefore, safely as largeashe needs. He is the prey of everybody who has 
bear 4x 3,315—18,260 pounds, while, as we have seen, they machines or processes to sell. The ihfluence of ‘‘new” old 
are called upon in the construction shown in the cut to fogy is bad, because he exerts himself to make unnecessary 
carry a total load of 66,560 pounds, that is, they are loaded outlays, and the result is an unsettling of milling and a 
to over four times their safe working strain. Wehave as- complication of factors that ought to work uniformly 
sumed in this calculation that if the rivets failed they would towards a definite code of practice. He isa disorganizer by 


a 


THESE extreme types are nu- 
merous enough to justify men- 
tion and a comment on their 
influence, The ‘‘old” old fogy 
is the terror of the army of 
agents. After one or two en- 
counters with him, the agents 
give him a wide berth, leav- 
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nature, without malign intent, of course, but a disorganizer, 
all the same. 


TrusE two types of millers are known to every agent. In 
the mill of the “old” he finds too little of everything, and he 
can not induce him to put in enough. In the mill of the 
“new” he finds too much of everything, and he can always 
count on selling him more useless machinery. Both ‘‘old” 
and “new” old fogies are booked to fail. One will fail be- 
cause he ignores the demand of his day for better flour. The 
other will fail, because, while recognizing the modern de- 
mand, he goes too far in preparing to answer the demand. 
The first has no tools to work with. The second invests in 
too many tools, loads himself up ruinously with unneces- 
sarily large production cost, and fails to make both ends 
meet. 


I THINK most of the men who fail in the milling business 
belong to these two classes of old fogies. The very fact that 
they err so greatly in the important essentials referred to im- 
plies that they will err at every point in their business where 
judgment must be exercised. Men of these classes will make 
as bad bargains in buying or selling as they make in grind- 
ing. Asuccession of bad bargains and milling processes 
must end in disaster. Even a ‘born fool,” with the tradi- 
tional “‘luck of fools,” could not play a losing game daily 
and come out ahead at the end of the year. 


I raKe back some per cent. of what I have said about, or 
presumably against, automatic sprinklers in flouring-mills 
since reading the Christian sprinkler letter attached to my 
query in Tae MILLING WortD. I am not opposed to sprink- 
lers that sprinkle, and sprinkle well and thoroughly, just 
when the sprinkling will prevent a disastrous fire. IfI were 
opposed to the automatic sprinklers on principle, I might 
offset the alleged saving of the Minneapolis mill by sprink- 
lers by quoting the failure of the sprinklers to save the two 
great flour-mills at Winona, in the same State. If I were 
inclined to be cranky or faddistical on the point, I might ask: 
If one case of saving a mill settles the merits of the sprink- 
ling system and of automatic sprinklers, what is settled by 
the failure of the sprinklers in the case of the two Winona 
mills inside of a year? 


In the case of mills two things are to be looked after: 1. 
The prevention of fires. 2. The early discovery and prompt 
extinction of fires. I take it that the prevention is the thing 
to receive first and greatest attention. I have repeatedly 
pointed out in these columns the great danger of swift-mov- 
ing automatic machines left unwatched, especially in build- 
ings filled with floating dust. Careful efforts to prevent 
mean that no machine known to be dangerous shall be left 
unwatched, that no naked lights shall be allowed in dusty 
places, that no single bearing shall be ignored in the scheme 
of general watchfulness, and that everything demanded by 
common-sense shall be done to render ‘‘mysterious” fires im- 
possible or, at least, improbable. Fires generally start in a 
small way. The material is at hand. The conditions caus- 
ing fire are known. Watchfulness would always detect the 
start. When I read that ‘the whole upper stories were in 
flames at once beyond control,” I know that it has taken 
some minutes for the small spark to grow to uncontrollable 
flames, and I also know that, between the time when the 
small spark started, from friction of unlubricated parts or 
concussion of broken parts, and the time when two or three 
stories of the mill were wrapped in flames, there was a 
period in which the necessary watching was omitted. Every 
one knows that watching would have revealed the danger 
at once and enabled the watchman to smother the spark. 


After the fire is under way, extinction takes the place of 
prevention for notice. Here the bucket, the overhead tanks, 
the hose and the automatic sprinkler come into the question. 
Discussion of means of extinction becomes almost valueless, 
when we consider that a partially burned and wholly wet- 
down and generally nasty mill is an unpleasant thing to 
have on hand. I often think that a ‘“‘clean burn-down” is a 


far more desirable thing than a half-way cindering job ina 
mill. Even sprinklers, should they ‘‘save” the mill, leave it 
in a condition that means discomfort long after reconstruc- 
tion, unless the owner removes all that the fire left. Tim- 
bers and flooring soaked with water and filled with floury 
paste mean sourness, fetidness, fustiness, insects and gen- 
erally bad air for months. No miller can “afford” to burn 
out, but a miller can better afford to burn wholly out than 
to burn partly out. 


Eary discovery of fires is not likely in a mill wherea 
lack of watchfulness prevails. The same carelessness that 
fails to know that “‘all is well” will always fail to discover 
that all is not well early enough to make the discovery of 
any practical value. In 99 cases out of 100 the discovery of 
fire in a mill is not early, at least not early enough to make 
small means of extinction valuable. Let us have sprinkling 
apparatuses or anything else that will subdue fire, but let 
us:place as little dependence as possible upon them. Pre- 
vention is possible. Extinction is of only doubtful value, so 
far as the mill itself is concerned, and may be viewed gen- 
erally in the light of saving surrounding property. 


I prerer the reliable watchman, well paid to encourage 
watchfulness, and provided with buckets or bottles of water 
everywhere throughout the mill, to the most expensive 
sprinkler that was ever putina mill. The careful operatives 
through the day and the wide-awake watchman through the 
night are the only safeguards a mill-owner can rely upon 
safely. Add sprinklers, and hose, and fire-brigades to these, 
if it seems desirable, but have these careful men about the 
mill, and there will be small use for hose, sprinklers and 
brigades. The atom of prevention makes useless the whole 
mountain of half-way cure. 


COTBMPORARY COMMENT. 

Very littie business was transacted by the National Asso- 
ciation at the recent convention. There was little to transact, 
as the working committees having charge of several irons 
which the Association has in the fire, so to speak, are attend- 
ing to them to the entire satisfaction of the members. * * 
* * The adoption of a new constitution was the most im- 
portant action of the convention. * * * * Therule (on 
basis of representation) adopted, or rather readopted, for it 
has long been in force, is not exactly what we would have 
voted for, but so long as the members are satisfied, after the 
thorough airing the question of representation has received, 
further discussion of it would appear to be superfluous. 
* * * * The mill-furnishers’ agent did more business than 
the convention. * * * * The Association was strength- 
ened by the addition of many new members at Minneapolis, 
and it is now, after years of struggling, once more in a pros- 
perous condition, and we hope to see it go steadily forward, 
as it promises to do under the present management.—Kansas 
City ‘Modern Miller.” 

A few weeks ago Prime noted that the rain was soaking 
into the ground, a most extraordinary occurrence. In his 
crop letter to-day he announces that the ‘‘heat continued, 
literally drying out the ground.”—Chicago “Daily Business.” 

ees 
PROSPG6CT FOR NORTHWESTERN FLOUR. 

Says the Minneapolis ‘‘Tribune”: ‘There has been a ten- 
dency for several years to mix the hard spring wheats of 
the Northwest with the softer winter wheats, and that 
plan appears to have been very satisfactory to consumers of 
the mixed product, who had before mainly used the winter- 
wheat product alone. In more recent years, and now ina 
time of shortage in the winter-wheat supply of any particu- 
lar locality, that locality at once turns to the Northwest for 
wheat to grind. It does not go to California for it, nor to 
the north Pacific coast, although efforts are frequently made 
to introduce such wheat where ours has been sent. The 
prospect is that there will be a large demand for our 1890 
crop. Of course all our wheat that goes to supplement 
shortage of winter wheat will be made there into flour that, 
to some extent, will compete with northwestern flour. Such 
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competition, however, must naturally be limited to the im- 
mediate localities of the mills making use of our wheat. 
It would not be possible for winter-wheat mills to buy 
northwestern spring wheat, pay the freight on it to their 
mills, and then pay another freight to the sections that lead 
in the consumption of flour and successfully compete with 
northwestern millers, The extra cost of freight they would 
pay, even to sell without profit, would make a round profit 
for the millers of the Northwest. It is not probable, there- 
fore, that winter-wheat millers will be as strong competitors 
in the general markets as for a few years past. The result 
of this will be very naturally to make a larger demand for 
northwestern flour and more energetic work for northwest- 
ern mills, from the crop of 1890. Of the whole amount of 
flour supplied by the Northwest, Minneapolis produces a 
very large share, sometimes reaching above 7,000,000 barrels, 
as this city’s quota did in 1888. The next year the results 
were different, caused by the damaged crop mentioned. 
Conditions similar to the years of greatest milling activity 
exist now. Prosperous milling of the leading crop indicates 
prosperous business with other kinds of manufacture and 
trade. It justifies wheat-raisers also in expecting full prices 
for their crop, for active milling means active demand and 
resultant prices. It is altogether likely the Minneapolis 
flour-producing record may be passed in the manufacture 
from the growing crop.” 


THE MAICHIGAN MILLERS TO ABET. 

Following is an announcement sent out by Secretary M. 
A. Reynolds, of the Michigan State Millers’ Association, 
under date of July 14; ‘‘The Michigan State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its summér meeting at the Hotel Downey, in 
the city of Lansing, Tuesday, July the 22d, commencing at 
10 o'clock a, m. It is needless to say that the association 
extends a cordial invitation to every miller in the State to 
be present. The association has nearly doubled its member- 
ship since the annual meeting in January last, but there is 
room for all and a hearty welcome for each. The Michigan 
Association has the reputation of being foremost among the 
State organizations of this country. The railroads in Mich- 
igan, for the first time in the history of the association, have 


granted a rate of one and one-third fare for the round trip. 
Tickets can be purchased on 21st and 22d, good to return on 
the 24th. Our railroad managers say the reason they are 
or have been reluctant to go to the trouble of issuing special 
rates for millers’ meetings is because nobody attends them. 
Let this meeting forever remove that objection. A rate of 
$1.50 per day has been secured at the Hotel Downey. The 


| order of business and the programme of discussion will be 


as follows: 

“1, Calling roll of membership and reading report of last meeting. 2. 
Secretary’s report, 3, Reading communications, 4. Credit; its uses and 
abuses. 5. Millers’ Mutual Insurance Companies; are they justisfied in 
doing a cash premium business on miscellaneous property? 6. State grain 
inspection; is it desirable? 7. Shall we adopt a uniform system of Ex-. 
change, based on test weight of wheat? 8. A central agency for dispos- 
ing of all mill products in excess of home requirements; is it desirable? 
9. Shall we district the State and pay uniforn prices for wheat? 10. 
Shall the weekly reports of shipments outside the State be continued? 
11. Is it desirable and practicable for the association to pool its fuel and 
sack purchases? 12. Filling vacancies in office and miscellaneous busi- 
ness?” 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


BOLTING CLOTH. 

Do not order your cloth until you have conferred with us, It 
will pay you, both in point of quality and price. We are pre- 
pared with special facilities for this work. Write us before 
you order. CASE MANUFACTURING CO. 

Columbus, Ohio, 

Office and Factory, 5th Street, north of Naughten. 


TOLEDO MILL PICKS AND STONE TOOL MFG. CO. 


Made of the best double-refined English cast steel. All work guaranteed. For 
terms and warranty, address, . HEARTLEY, No. 207 St, Clair Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. Send’ for Circular. 
N. B.—All Mill Picks ground and ready for use (bot old and new) before leavin, 
the shop, No time and money lost grinding rough and newly dressed Picks, Ail 
come to hand ready for use, 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Coupling, Machine and 
Jobbing, Ete., Ete. 
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Run Emery WHEELS SLow.—In using emery wheels it has 
been found that at a high speed one ounce of wheel material 
would only grind off 6 ounces of metal, while at a lower 
speed it would grind off 12 ounces. At this lower speed the 
wheel was making 2,150 revolutions. 


_ GENERAL NOTES. 


Tue fastest mile a single man has traveled by various 
methods of locomotion is to date respectively recorded as 
follows: Swimming 26.52; walking 6.23; snow shoes 5.394; 
rowing 5.01; running 4.12}; tricycle 2.492; bicycle 2.294; 
skating 2.123; trotting horse 2.08%; running horse 1.39%; 
railroad train 40} seconds; balloon, pneumatic tube and elec- 
tricity records are yet to be made. 

ace an 


THE KANSAS MILLERS IN COUNCIL. 


The regular annual convention of the Kansas State Millers’ 
Association opened in Clark’s Hotel, Newton, Kansas, on 
Wednesday, July 9, with about twenty millers and a number 
of visitors present. Following is the list of those present: 
C. H. Searing, Arkansas City; C. P. Rodman, Kingman; 
Geo. H. Hunter, Wellington; C. B. Hoffman, Enterprise; B. 
Warkentin, Newton; 8. B, DeLano, Fulton: A. F. Brulin, 
McPherson; H. Imboden, Wichita; A. J. Campbell, Hering- 
ton: T. J. Blakey, Pleasanton; E. A. Colburn, McPherson; 
W. H. Shart, Edgerton; E. J. Sweet, Florence; W. H. 
Barkemayer, Sedgwick; J. W. Krehbiel, Moundridge; H. 
Emerson, Burrton; Mr. Kinney, Hutchinson. Among the 
visitors was secretary Barry of the Millers’ National Associa- 
tion. The milling journal of Enterprise, Kansas, was repre- 
sented by W. F. Hopkius. 

The session ended on Thursday. Technical matters were 
not treated, the chief subject of discussion being the rate 
of transportation charged by railroad lines between Kansas 
and Texas, the millers feeling that the rate is excessive and 
unequal, and that it closes in a measure the southern market 
against Kansas flour. They say that they can not ship to 
Texas and at the same time pay current rates for grain, and 
that a lower and permanent freight rate would increase the 
market price of wheat. The Interstate Commission is now 
sitting at Washington hearing the carriers and shippers 
upon this question, and the millers think a revision of the 
freight schedule will result. The association endorsed the 
Butterworth anti-option bill, and adopted the following 
preamble and resolution: 

Whereas, The Kauffman Milling Company of St. Louis, 
Missouri, has filed a complaint before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, alleging unjust discrimination by the 
railroad companies in rates between wheat and flour to 
Texas points, and Whereas, The said roads frequently grant 
special rates on wheat and corn for short periods of time, 

lowing the wheat and corn to be taken from the milling 
districts of Kansas, which does not result in any good to 
the producer nor consumer, but destroys the milling interests 
of Kansas, therefore be it Resolved, That we, the Kansas 
Millers’ State Association in convention assembled, demand 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission establish rates 
the same on wheat and the products of wheat, and a similar 
rate on corn and the products of corn, and that said rates 
be made permanent and continuous, as the frequent chang- 
ing and granting of special rates for short periods of time 
result in demo! ing trade and prices on food products. 

The convention elected the following officers of the associa- 
tion for the ensuing year: President—B. Warkentin; first 
vice-president—C. R. Underwood; second vice-president— 
C. H. Searing; secretary—W. F. Hopkins; treasurer—Geo. 
H. Hunter. 

Commenting on the question of railroad discriminations, 
the Newton, Kansas, ‘‘Daily Republican ‘‘says: ‘‘The millers 
of Missouri are working with those of Kansas to have the 
Texas flour market opened tocompetition. Their complaint 


is that on shipments of flour or meal into Texas the freight 
charge is five cents in excess of the charge made for the 
transportation of wheat and corn. Asa matter of course 
the Texas miller can buy Kansas wheat, ship it to his mill, 
convert it into flour and then outsell the Kansas miller. 
Our manufacturers, it will be seen, can compete in the Texas 
market only with flour made from grain purchased at an 
under rate. Such astate of affairs is at variance witha 
provision of the Interstate Commerce Act, which says that a 
lower rate shall not be given to a raw material than is placed 
on the manufactured article. The millers aver besides that 
the freight rates are otherwise unjust. They had the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission inquire into the matter in 
February last, and after hearing the case of both the shipper 
and the carrier, this blunt report was made to the Senate: 

“““The same grain rates are made from a large group of 
Kansas points to a large group of Texas points. These 
groups cover the larger part of the Kansas grain-grow- 
Ing district and a district hundreds of miles in extent in 
Texas. The rate is 46 cents per hundred on corn and wheat, 
and 51 cents on flour and meal for distances as short as 250 
miles, and the same for distances as long as 769. Thisis un- 
reasonably high for the longer distances and grossly excess- 
ive and exorbitant for the shorter. These charges should 
be reduced and made more reasonable of themselves and in 
their relations to each other.’ 

“Tt is further charged by the millers that the discrimina- 
tion arose from the influence of stockholders in railroads 
who had conceived the idea of building mills in Texas and 
sustaining them against the natural grain-growing advant- 
ages of Kansas through the influence of their corporations. 
The situation complained of puts money in the pocket of the 
Texas miller alone, the consumer being obliged to pay for 
flour as much as it costs elsewhere. It is to this condition 
of affairs that the decline of the milling industry of Kansas 
is attributed. Surely something has seriously injured this 
once great industry. At the present time, upon complaint 
of a St. Louis milling company, the Interstate Commission 
is sitting at Washington, and the railroads are trying to 
show cause why the rates should not be readjusted. But 
the Kansas and Missouri millers are also represented there, 
and they are determined to force to a satisfactory issue the 
case they have taken up. That accomplished, the people 
will look to see the revival of the milling industry of Kansas.” 


COTE™PORARY COMMENT. 

Some one kindly disposed toward millers published a brief 
history of the National Association and distributed it about 
the convention for the information of all. ‘The ex-organ had 
a fit.—Chicago ‘American Miller.” 

Mr. Barry has learned by this time that his position and 
salary are prominent enough to inspire others with a desire 
to get both. There were two or three little side caucuses 
held with a view to putting some one else in his place. So 
far as we know, no special complaint was found with his 
work; the salary was the objective point. Princes are un- 
grateful; at least some of the merchant miller princes; and 
it is hardly right to make a man earn his salary and then 
fight for his place.—Chzcago ‘‘American Miller.” 

The annual jamboree, generally called the Millers’ National 
Association, is over. It was the same old song and dance 
that we have had for years past, only it’s a little grayer than 
it used to be. There are a few more flies on it, a few more 
worms burrowing in it, and the old ones that have been 
there from time immemorial were there again. The business 
that was transacted was simply a repetition of what we had 
& year ago, two years ago, three years ago, four years ago, 
and soon. The only difference that anybody could see was 
the tariff on jute, which has distinguished the secretary and 
a few contributors to the association fund as much more im- 
pudent than judicious workers in any cause. The constitu- 
tion which was adopted by a rising vote of leas than 25 is just 
such a milk-and-water document as the old clique wanted to 
perpetuate—the one-man or committee power. It insures a 
continuance of the association farce until such time as the 
world at large becomes acquainted with its insignificance. 
When that time comes, it will be too dead to skin.—.S?, Lous 
“Miller.” 
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5 FILL CAVITIES AND SEAMS 
TD FL = NION ‘our FRENCH BUHR STONE 


Is the peer of High Grade Bicycles 
in the country. It combines with CG E M E N [ 
its beauty, a rare degree of both CUTS AS WELL AS STONE ITSELF. 


strength and ease, and the exquis- CUTTER & WOOD, 
—— SS 


‘ (Successors to Union Stone Co.) 
ite workmanship on the wheel puts | 35 ARCH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


SS ¥.. it far ahead of all competitors. 
— saitagy oneal «obec “ELECTRIC” BELT DRESSING. 
xite fox We Catalogue- A Wonperrut LeaTHER PRESERVATIVE) guiteble for 


Leather, Rubber, Cotton or Rawhide lting. Belts 
di Remed’ ‘with ue ns igen bali will last oe as long and 
- transmit 100 per cent. mort ower. Save your Belting 
. 4 H . and prevent cheating af journals by running them under 
a reduc cal tension Boreal to. responsi ible 


CORN 2 COB CRUSHER 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY MFG. CO., 
IN THE WORLD. “‘n” @& 


67 & 69 Washington Street, Burrao, N. Y. 
All wearing parts cast of a steel 
mixture. Notice difference in con- 
struction. Most area where most 
work is done, where all other 
crushers have least area where 
most work is done. Low priced 
machinery is not the cheapest, con- 
sidering lurability and efficiency. 
Sent on 80 days’ trial when satie: 
factory reference is 


TONAWANDA 


ENGINE AND BOILER WORKS 


A Large Assortment of Machinery, 


IGHT-HAND RUNNER. 
efile: 


Please Send for Circulars. = 
R. C. McCULLEY, LAN CASTER, PENN. 
WHEN YOU WANT 


WIRE CLOTH? =——< 


) Brookiyn Wire Cloth Works, ARMITAGE, HERSCHEL & CO. 


107 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. | Tonawanda N. ¥- 


SCHAFFER & BUDENBERG, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Pressure Gauges for all Purposes 


te ENGINE COUNTERS AND REGISTERS. 


Fy) IMPROVED RESTARTING INJECTORS 

AND EXHAUST STEAM INJECTORS. 

Sg ERC AND THERMOMETER, STEAM oan RE- 
cite Variance wr casEeae 


WORKS AT BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The Best 6-Horse Power Semi-Portable Up- 
right Engine and Boiler Made. 
“CHXINVAVAD “HOd TVIOAdS 


SATLHSROOMS: 
NO. 18 SO. CANAL ST. NO, 40 JOHN STREET, 
Chicago, po he New Yor kK. 


2, KEEP YOUR BELTS FROM SLIPPING 


=r And Save Your Power by Using FRICTION COVERING for Pulleys. Agents 
Wanted. Satisfaction Guaranteed- Easily Applied. No Rivets. Effective. 


NATIONAL PULLEY COVERING CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Scott & Powell, flour-mill, Bryan, O., quit. 

Dickes & Lowe, feed-mill, Aurora, Ill., quit. 

J. Stover, Manassas, Va., builds a roller mill. 

Kirby & Co., Byhalia, Miss., build a grist-mill, 

H. C. Best’s flour-mill, New Florence, Pa., burned. 

J. A. Kennedy, Thomasville, N. C., refits his two flour-mills, 

M. V. French, Woodstock, Va., builds a 50-barrel roller mill. 

H. M. Spalding’s elevator, Denton, Tex., burned; loss $10,000. 

C. B. Wilson, flour-mill, Sykesville, Ky., will remodel his plant to rolls, 

Boart’s flour-mill, Kitaning, Pa., burned ; loss $2,000; insurance partial. 

The Diamond Mill Co., Crawfordville, Ind., are succeeded by M. Keen 
& Son. 

XX. Sohler & Co., flour-mill, Caledonia, N. D., are succeeded by Weist 
& Ohms. 

J. A. Nicodemus, Boonsboro, Md., will build a flour-mill and wants 
machinery. 

Van Brunt & Godfrey’s elevator, Deers, Ill., burned; loss $2,000; in- 
surance $500, 

L. J. Morse, flouring-mill, Vicksburg, Mich., is succeeded by the Vicks- 
burg Milling Co. 

D. F. Duncan & Son, Hodgensville, Ky., will build a grist-mill; ma- 
chinery is wanted. 

D, A. Brooks, jr., & Co., Sturgis, Ky., will increase the capacity of 
their flouring-mill. 

W. J. Myers & Bro., Princeton, Ky., will increase the capacity of their 
flour-mill at Troy, Tenn. 

Mrs. J. A. Richards, Atlanta, Ga., has bought the Kennesaw Mill Co.’s 
flour-mills at Marietta, Ga., for $28,000. 

The Eureka Flat wheat fields in Washington, aggregating 35,000 acres, 
promise to yield 35 bushels an acre, or over 1,000,000 bushels of prime 
wheat. 

According to Beerbohm, the statistical position of wheat on July 1, 
with regard to the visible stocks in various centers, compares with pre- 
vious years as follows: 


1890. 1889, 1888, 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
Afloat for Europe 2,433,000 1,672,000 =. 2,225,000 
Stocks in U. K . 1,950,000 2,015,000 + 2,050,000 
Balance home-gr 1,295,000 1,575,000 1,215,000 
Visible supply in U.S 8,825,000 548,000 4,071,000 
Stocks in French ports 200,000 000 280,000 
Stocks in Paris 75,000 175,000 135,000 
Stocks in Odessa 250,000 x 400,000 
St’ks inBerlin,Da: 110,000 350,000 300,000 
Total.... 10,676,000 
Equal bushels. 408, 


The above items give practically the same total as last year, but nearly 
8,000,000 bushels below that in 1888. If the subject could be pursued 
further, and the comparative invisible stocks in Russia, France, Germany, 
Hungary and Roumania could be approximately ascertained, it would be 
of considerable interest. We have enough evidence to show that these 
invisible stocks must be fully 50,000,000 bushels less than they were on 
July 1, last year, while on the other hand, by the most liberal assumption, 
the United States, Argentine Republic, Australasia and Chili can not be 
expected to hold more than 40,000,000 to 48,000,000 bushels in excess of 
July 1, last year. These facts necessarily render the market more suscep- 
tible of being influenced by the weather, so that it can only be repeated 
that the principal controlling influence must, for some time, continue to 
‘be the atmospherical conditions. 

Reports of the past week from 350 points in Minnesota and North 
Dakota, covering a district that last year shipped 62,000,000 bushels of 


| 


wheat, justify expectations of a crop of 100,000,000 bushels, and some es- 
timates are as high as 115,000,000 bushels. There is little or no complaint 
from rust thus far from either Minnesota or North Dakota. In South 
Dakota it is different; “‘spotted” is the word which best indicates the ap- 
pearance and condition of crops in South Dakota. There are all kinds of 
fields, early and late sown, broadcast and drill-sown, high and sandy 
fields, low and marshy ones. The general condition of wheat well put in 
is excellent. The reports indicate a short crop in some localities and a 
fair or large yield in others. The fact that men who declared their crops 
ruined on July 10 said they were looking finely on July 12 illustrates both 
the panicky tendency of the country and the critical situation of crops at 
this season. Wheat is heading out finely and stands high and thick. 
The heads are large and all are filling out well. Considerable rust and 


| blight have been reported, but the acreage so affected is infinitesimal 


178 Duane 
THE BEST ARE THE CHEAPEST. Nebo 


when compared with the entire crop. There is every indication for an 
excellent crop, though it will not be as abundant as many have expected. 

A European report, dated July 4, summarized crop conditions as fol- 
lows: A week of unsettled weather has been experienced, and heavy rain 
kas fallen in most parts of Great Britain, which, although probably not 
doing much actual damage, has caused some uneasiness among farmers, 
dry, warm weather being now urgently needed. In the most forward 
districts wheat has passed the blooming period under excellent auspices, 
but in the later districts the plant has gone into ear fully a week later 
than last year. Barley generally is spoken of as looking better than 
wheat, while beans and peas have a very flattering appearance, Alto- 
gether, it may be said that we are now in the most critical month for the 
crops, which depend almost entirely upon the weather this month for 
their final out-turn. In France the heavy rains this week have beaten 
down the crops in parts of the center and north, and one report says that 
about 2,000,000 quarters must be taken off the promise of a fortnight ago. 
A favorable change would probably soon dispel present forebodings, In 
Germany it is not thought that much injury has so far been done, but it 
is evident that a change for the better in the weather is urgently needed, 
which is also the case in Belgium and Holland. Italian official reports 
speak very favorably of the crop outlook in that country. In Hungary 
a crop equal to that of 1888 is anticipated, if the weather favors harvest- 
ing; in that year 17,200,000 quarters were harvested, while last year the 
yield was only 11,482,000 quarters. In Bulgaria and Roumania, accord- 
ing to a Vienna correspondent, the harvest promises to be above an aver- 
age, which is difficult to believe when the unfavorable weather of the 
past month is borne in mind. In the south of Russia, according to the 
latest advices, there were alarming reports about the deteriorated winter- 
wheat crop prospects, which are confirmed by the American Consul at 
Odessa, who says, under date of June 25, that the crops are not at all 
likely to turn out so well as the official reports indicate. In India, ac- 
cording to the final official reports, the wheat crop proves to be rather 
below 30,000,000 quarters against 30,384,570 quarters last year, and 33,- 
360,000 in 1888, 


K NEW MBTHOD OF TREATING DISBASBE. 
HosprraL REMEDIES. 

What are they? There isa new departure in the treatment of disease. 
It consists in the collection of the specifics used by noted specialists of 
Europe and America, and bringing them within the reach of all, Forin- 
stance the treatment pursued by special physicians who treat indigestion, 
stomach and liver troubles only, was obtained and prepared. The treat- 
ment of other physicians, celebrated for curing catarrh was procured, 
and so on till these incomparable cures now include disease of the lungs, 
kidneys, female weakness, rheumatism and nervous debility. 

This new method of ‘‘one remedy for one disease” must appeal to the 
common sense of all sufferers, many of whom have experienced the ill 
effects, and thoroughly realize the absurdity of the claims of Patent 
Medicines which are guaranteed to cure every ill out of a single bottle, 
and the use of which, as statistics prove, has ruined more stomachs than 
alcohol. A circular describing these new remedies is sent free on receipt 
of stamp to pay postage by Hospital Remedy ‘ ‘wmpany, Toronto, Canada, 
sole proprietors. 
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MILLERS’ FLOUR SACKS A SPECIALTY. 


THE PATRONAGE of the MILLING TRADE is MOST RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 
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ONE REDUCTION 10 THE FRONT! 


a 


Ye jolly millers, one and all, _ 
Who granulate with burrs, 

A Moses has Come to Deliver You from Egypt. Cease 
Trying to Make Bricks without Straw. The Red 
Sea of Expense Has Been Divided. 

The Wilderness of Reductions has Been Shortened. There 
is Manna in Abundance for Those Who Believe. 
Listen to the Glad Tidings of Great Joy! 


ee" REDUCTION ON ROLLS IS 


A SUCCESS! Two years of ex- 
perience in a dozen States, with all kinds 
of Wheat and diversified climates, has 
justified us in recommending its adop- 
tion in place of burrs in each and every 
case, whether for grinding Wheat, Rye 
or Buckwheat. We have perfected Roller 
Mills, Bolts and Scalpers peculiarly 
adapted to the wants of Small Mills, and 
all our machines infringe no patents, and 
no claims are made that they do. 

Having consummated a bargain with 
MR. O. C. RITTER, the author and pa- 
tentee of One Reduction, which gives 
us the exclusive right to construct mills 
under his patents, our patrons in the 
future will receive a license from Mr. 
Ritter. 


Graham Roller Mills, Round Reels and Scalpers, 
Sectional Round Reels, Grain Separators, Motion 
Indicators. Before buying any of these machines 
ry send for our prices and descriptive circulars. 1 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF 


The Best Turbines! 


VERTICAL OR HORIZONTAL, 


With or Without Iron Flumes, 


—BUILT BY THE— ‘on aa T foe 


Flenniken Turbine Co. 
DUBUQUE, - TOW A. 
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EUROPEAN ECHOES. 


During the past week great damage was done by storms 
to the grain crops in northern Italy andin Austria. In Italy 
the valley of the Adige wasinundated. In Austria the dam- 
age was serious in the region of Leinz and Gastein, and be- 
tween Spital and Oberdrauberg. 


Says the London ‘‘Miller”: It appears very probable that 
the recent general meeting of the Association of Hungarian 
Millers will result in a radical alteration in the manufacture 
and sale of flour by Hungarian merchant mills, and that in- 
stead of 12 or 13 grades we shall see all the mills restricting 
their production to 8 grades of fiour and one grade of feed- 
ing stuff. Moreover, the fancy titles under which Hungarian 
flour is often sold in this and other European countries 
would disappear and be replaced by the bare grade number. 


Says the London ‘‘Miller” of June 30: The ending of June 
has been mainly favorable to English cereal and root crop 
prospects, while heavy showers have washed out much of 
the goodness in the grass crops. It is not often that hay 
has been made without wetting in the southern and mid- 
land counties this season. Perhaps, as compensation, the 
later crops of the meadows and clover fields will have both 
weight of yield and a good time for gathering. Just now 
the outlook does not promise this, as the heavy downpour 
of Saturday, electrical and tropical, would have spoiled 
much grass, and gives warning that the season is not settled. 
Last night the temperature was also very low for the mid- 
summer season, and the changes between day and night are 
such as to threaten mildew to the white wheat fields. Peas, 
potatoes, mangolds, beans, and forage crops seem to pros- 
per under the alternations. Such as is the season, it re- 
muins fairly promising, and the flowering of wheat indicates 
harvest as due in a month to six week’s time. Many fields 
are a fortnight earlier than others, and may well be ma- 
tured enough for cutting on Monday the 28th of July. This 
fact imposes caution in the markets, and, while buying in 
general for current wants, it is restricted to such require- 
ments. Off market stands in the past week foreign wheat 
has been a little easier to buy. 


Says the London ‘‘British Baker, Confectioner and Pur- 
veyor”: “It has been said that of making books there is no 
end, and the same remark might also be adapted to apply 
to the number of new methods patented for the manufacture 
of digestive breads. Some are good, some are bad and some 
indifferent. The latest aspirant to public favor is the wheat- 
meal bread manufactured by Hugh Fairlie, of Dashwood 
Square, Newton-Stewart. It is one of the very best ever 
brought under our notice. It has none of the grits or husks 
in it which are so apt to irritate a delicate stomach, yet which 
some think are essential to a good loaf of this description; 
neither is it dry and disagreeable to the palate. It is the 
very antipodes of all these. We know of no more pleasant- 
eating bread than the sample of which we partook. It has 
a crisp crust and a fine crumb. It is most easily digested 
and is most palatable. Parents will not have to use any 
persuasion to induce their children to partake of this bread, 
which will be found most nourishing. The numerous testi- 
monials received from medical men are all enthusiastic in 
its praises with a most unusual unanimity. Altogether we 
have pleasure in recommending this bread, the more so as 
we learn that Mr. Fairlie has resolved to issue licenses for its 
manufacture on very moderate terms. We have no doubt 
he will find a large demand for these licenses, and recom- 
mend our readers to make very early application, as only 
one baker in each district can be accommodated, and the 
bread is sure to become popular.” 

gs, 
BREADSTUFF EXPORTS FOR A YBAR. 

Breadstuff exportations for the year ended June 30, 1890, 
show a magnificent total that must surprise those pessimistic 
prophets who, three or four years ago, were confidently as- 
serting that ‘‘by the close of the year 1890 the wheat export 


trade of the United States will become extinct.” During 
the year ending June 30 last the exports of wheat grain 
footed 54,110,942 bushels, worth $45,031,173, against 45,956,- 
216 bushels, worth $41,234,759, for the preceding year. The 
yearly export of wheat flour footed 11,881,163 barrels, worth 
$55,369,598, this year, against 9,026,886 barrels, worth $43,- 
686,058, a year ago. Computing the flour at 43 bushels of 
wheat, the grand total this year is 107,576,176 bushels, and 
the total value of the wheat and flour exports is $10,400,771, 
against a total of 86,577,203 bushels, worth $85,020,817, for the 
preceding year. The total breadstuff export value for this 
year is $150,690,033, against $120,211,185 for the preceding 
year. 

The minor lines showed the following totals for this year 
and last: Barley 1,394,464 bushels, worth $749,455, against 
1,435,091 bushels, worth $850,795; corn 100,905,494 bushels, 
worth $42,205,024, against 69,215,104 bushels, worth $32,803, - 
065; corn-meal 357,028 barrels, worth $888,501, against 309,- 
549 barrels, worth $864,248; oats 13,248,516 bushels, worth 
$4,382,628, against 612,684 bushels, worth $241,048; oatmeal 
25,531,960 pounds, worth $783,854, against 10,183,762 pounds, 
worth $272,307; rye 2,257,356 bushels, worth $1,279,800, 
against 287,245 bushels, worth $158,905. The increase was 
maintained during June, and the new fiscal year opens with 
a favorable prospect for a large foreign demand during the 
next twelve months. 

Besides these large totals of breadstufis, the total of beef, 
hog and dairy products, produced mainly by feeding cereals, 
amounted to $63,222,651 for the first six months of 1890, 
against $53,377,459 for the first half of 1889. At the same 
rate the total for the last fiscal year was probably $126,000,000. 
Adding this to the total of breadstuff exports, the grain sent 
out of the United States during the last fiscal year amounted 
in value to over $276,000,000. The importance of these figures 
is more apparent when the reader recalls the fact that Euro- 
pean governments are generally excluding American food 
products for various reasons, butter because it is said to be 
oleomargarine, lard because it is said to be adulterated, 
pork because it is said to be full of trichina, cattle because 
they are said to be lump-jawed and dangerous from other 
alleged diseases, cheese because it is said to be ‘‘filled” or 
bogus and bad, and so on through the list. Besides all this, 
France, Spain and other countries are putting prohibitive 
duties on breadstuffs. Were there no European barriers 
raised against our products that are not raised against the 
products of other competing countries, our exportations in 
these lines would be doubled. As it is, the inexorable law 
of demand that outruns supply in Europe, with the intrinsic 
excellence of the American products, notwithstanding the 
false assertions made against them in Europe, makes a 
foreign market for our products that is important, and that 
promises to grow larger rather than smaller in the near 
future. 


“Bradstreet’s” figures out that 71,000,000 bushels of wheat 
were on hand in the United States at the beginning of this 
month (from the crop of last year), and then intimates a 
disbelief in the showing. It may well be asked what is the 
use of indulging in such alleged computations, which are no 
better than guesses and some of which are on their face bad 
ones.—Chicago “Tribune.” 


CATARRH, 
CaTARRHAL Dearness—Hay FEVER. 
A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 

Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases are contagious, or 
that they are due to the presence of living parasites in the lining mem- 
brane of the nose and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, however, 
has proved this to bea fact, and the result of this discovery is that a 
simple remedy has been formulated whereby catarrh, catarrhal deafness 
and hay fever are permanently cured in from one to three simple applica- 
tions made at home by the patient once in two weeks. 

N. B.—This treatment is not a snuff or an ointment; both have been 
discarded by reputable physicians as injurious. A pamphlet explaining 
this new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp to pay postage, by A. 
H. Dixon & Son, 337 and 339 West King street, Toronto, Canada,— 
Christian Advocate, 


Sufferers from Catarrhal troubles should carefully read the above. 
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Munson Bros., Utica, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plans ‘and Specifications Furnished 
for Complete Mills. 


SHND FOR PRICES. 


CAMERON STEAM PUMP 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
: SIMPLE! COMPACT! DURABLE! 
4 “NO OUTSIDE VALVE GEAR.” 


=n Steam Air & Vacuum Pumps in Bvery Variety 


FOR niawemnaiD G fates ADDRESS 


THEA.S . Cimtnon Stam Pune Woes 


Foot of East 28d Street, = New York. 


pat VON TATIED STEAM ENGINES 
Stationary or 
Semi-Portable. 


High Standard Maintained, 
Prices Greatly Reduced. 


WHITE FOR NEW ILL Seg TED 
CATALOGUE NO. 


Chandler Taylor Go, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Engines, Saw-Mills and Drain Tile 
Machinery a Specialty. 


EVANS FRICTION CONE CO 0, 85 Water St.,BOSTON. Mm VACeieetaieee 
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OFFIcE oF THE MiLLiInG WoRLD, 
Burrato, N. Y., July 19, 1890. 

Friday of last week brought lower grain mar- 
kets on realizing by longs on the government 
crop report and on improved crop reports gen- 
erally. In New York July wheat closed at 
941¢c., with Atlantic port receipts 134,281, ex- 
ports 216,134, and options 2,688,000 bushels. 
July corn closed at 4334c., with receipts 124,850, 
exports 178,044, and options 1,880,000 bushels. 
July oats closed at 348c., with receipts 57,260, 
exports 25,947, and options 100,000 bushels. 
Wheat fiour was firm and generally unchanged, 
with receipts 6,760 sacks and 15,292 barrels, and 
exports 6,495 sacks and 18,313 barrels. The 
minor lines were unchanged. 

Saturday brought quiet but firm markets on 
unfavorable cable reports on foreign weather. 
July wheat closed at 951¢c., with receipts 152,- 
718, exports 135,531, and options 1,390,000 bush- 
els. July corn closed at 43}<c., with receipts 
180,878, exports 119,510, and options 600,000 
bushels. July oats closed at 34%{c., with re- 
ceipts 42,242, exports 38,000, and options 25,000 
bushels, Wheat flour ruled quiet and generally 
unchanged. Receipts were 323 sacks and 19,- 
009 barrels, and exports 20,522 sacks and 13,075 
barrels, The minor lines were quiet. 

Monday was a day of irregular markets, with 
wheat a trifle lower and corn and oats higher 
on weather reports. July wheat closed at 95%éc., 
with receipts 194,046, exports 144,263, and op, 
tions 3,400,000 bushels. July corn closed at 
43%<c., with receipts 217,307, exports 61,247, and 
options 1,760,000 bushels. July oats closed at 
85l¢c., with receipts 64,069, exports 68,977, and 
options 300,000 bushels, Wheat flour was in 
better export demand in New York. Receipts 
were 7,973 sacks and 29,375 barrels, and exports 
18,484 sacks and 38,691 barrels. The export de- 
mand was at full former prices and at 6d. more 
than late decline, with 22s. 64@238s. asked, July 
and August shipment, for good bakers’ extra 
springs and 29s. 6d@30s. for patent do for the 
English markets, for which there were free 
orders Saturday and Monday at 6d@Is. less bid 
in round lots. The supply of bakers’ springs on 
the spot is growing small and mills were offer- 
ing only sparingly to arrive, which gives the 
sellers the advantage still, though the Western 
millers generally demanded an advance over 
the last prices paid. The minor lines were quiet 
and firm. The visible supply in the United 
States and Canada was as follows: 


1890. 1889. 1888. 
July 12. July 13, July 14. 
Wheat....... 18,558,921 12,711,165 22,418,268 
Corn... « 14,271,292 8,950,606 9,332,001 
4,029,840 5,068,713 8,468,825 
550,157 806,601 148,477 
442,558 377,951 149,365 


Tuesday was a day of weak and lower mar- 
kets, on report of good rains in the West, on 
free selling by longs, and on fine weather abroad. 
July wheat closed at 941¢c,, with receipts 341,- 
189, exports 2,655, and options 5,356,000 bushels. 
July corn closed at 435<c., with receipts 419,644, 
exports 83,350, avd options 1,920,000 bushels. 
July oats closed at 3614c., with receipts 96,152, 
exports 12,650, and options 200,000 bushels. Rye 
grain was quiet and easy at the following quo- 
tations: Western 5714 @50. delivered; Canada 
58@59e.; State 581¢@50l¢c.: car lot on track 
54@55c. for ungraded. Malt was steady to firm 
andin better demand at old prices. Quotations: 
85@90c. for city-made Canada, 80@85c. for 
country do, 75@78c. for six-rowed and 68@70c. 
for two-rowed asked. Mill-feed was firm and 
in fair demand, with sales 40 and 60 lbs. at 
6234c., with 65c. generally asked for 40, 60 and 
80 lbs., and even more in cases, and 75@80c. for 


100 lbs. and sharps. Rye was nominally the 
same as sharps. 

Wheat flour was dull and easier to sell, ex- 
cepting winters. Receipts were 8,713 sacks and 
30,488 barrels, and exports 270 sacks and 2,250 
barrels. Exporters were out of the market 
completely. 

Rye flour was quiet at $3.00@3.20. Corn prod- 
ucts were in fair export demand at the late ad- 
vance. Quotations were: Coarse 82@86c. ; fine 
yellow 92@97c.; fine white 97c.@$1; Southern 
95c @$1.25 for coarse to bolted; ditto in barrels 
$2.40@2.45; Western $2.40@2.50; yellow and 
granulated $2.65@2.75; white $2.75@2.85; flour 
$3.00@3.35; Brandywine $2.55. 

The following shows the amount of wheat 
and flour, together with the amount of corn on 
passage to United Kingdom, for ports of call or 
direct ports for the weeks mentioned: 


1890, 1890. 
July 15. July 8 
Wheat and flour, qrs.... 2,295,000 2,415,000 
COrn, QrB.<5s0ce0005 +. 818,000 620,000 


The following shows the amount of wheat 
and corn on passage to the Continent for the 
past week and the previous week: 


1890. 1890. 
July 15. = July 8 
Wheat, qrs. sae 703,000 630,000 
Corn, qrs... 263,000 277,000 


The imports into the o United Kingdom for the 
past week and the previous week: 


1890. 1890. 
July 15. July 8. 
268,000 364,000 
24,800 212,000 
Flour bbls.. 130,000 116,000 


‘Wednesday brought lower markets, on fine 
weather West and Europe. July wheat closed 
at 94}¢c., with receipts 64,085, exports 4,198, and 
options 4,544,000 bushels, All the new wheat 
received is very fine in quality, grading mostly 
No. 2. July corn closed at 435¢c., with receipts 
84,625, exports 232,622, and options 1,680,000 
bushels. July oats closed at 37c., with receipts 
50,875, exports 14,653, and options 225,000 bush- 
els, Wheat flour was irregular. Old winters 
were scarce. Receipts included 3,075 sacks and 
17,939 barrels, and exports 6,012 sacks and 26,- 
211 barrels. The minor lines were featureless, 

Thursday brought no important changes. 
July wheat closed at 945¢c., with receipts 67,600, 
exports 108,000, spot sales 100,000, and options 
2,872,400 bushels. July corn closed at 44c., with 
receipts 275,000, exports 130,000, spot sales 171,- 
000, and options 712,000 bushels. July oats 
closed at 383<c., with receipts 50,000, spot sales 
162,000, and options 215,000 bushels. Wheat 
flour was quiet and steady, with receipts 9,000 
packages, and sales 18,000 barrels. Sales were 
made at the following quotations: Low extras 
$2.45@3 00; city mills$4.45@4.65; city mill pat- 
ents$4.75@5.25; winter wheat low grades $2.45 
@3.00; fair to fancy $3 15@4.80; patents $4.40 
@5.25; Minnesota clear $3.65@4.50; straights 
$3.75@4.85; Minnesota straight patents $4.25@ 
5.30; rye mixtures $3.55@4.15; superfine $2.40 
@2 85. The minor lines were featureless, The 
Minneapolis output last week was 99,100 barrels 
by 15 mills, and this week 17 mills were running, 
largely increasing the output. 


NOTES. 

Kansas City, Mo., is wild over a sale of 35,- 
000 bushels of wheat for export. 

Washington and Oregon report yields of 30 
to 65 bushels of wheat to the acre. 

The California wheat crop is said to be 10,- 
000,000 bushels below that of last year. 

Robinson’s grist-mill, Oxford, Me., burned; 
loss $3,500; insurance $2,500; fire incendiary. 

Sarpy’s mill, near Papillion, Neb., burned; 
loss $9,000; insurance $4,500; fire mysterious. 

It is estimated that 75 per cent. of the new 
winter wheat will grade No. 2 and average 59 
pounds to the bushel. 

The Philadelphia, Pa., market has fallen 
upon acorn famine. None of that grain is to 
be had in that city at present. 


The grain-dealers of Odessa, Russia, appear 
to have been as much embarrassed by the rise 
in the paper-rouble exchange as exporters from 
the far East were by the advance in the price 
of silver. The export trade of southern Russia 
is, it is said, being demoralized. The pound 
sterling has depreciated in a short time about 
35 per cent., and it is obvious that the grain 
exporters of southern Russia must either trade 
at a ruinous loss or nottradeat all. They have 
consequently held back the surplus accumula- 
tions of last year’s harvest, trusting to a de- 
preciation of the rouble currency. 

A late dispatch from Brailia, Russia, says: 
Within the last ten days our crop prospects 
have very considerably improved, owing to 
the cessation of the continuous daily rains, 
which had a very depressing effect all round on 
those interested in the success of the crops from 
the districts for which the Danube is thé great 
outlet. At one time it looked very much as 
though the rains were going to ruin the very 
promising harvest which the state of the crops 
four weeks ago justified usin expecting. Fortu- 
nately a change in the weather from too much 
rain and overcast skies to bright and hot sun- 
shine has dispelled the heavy forebodings which 
were recently prevalent. And we are pleased 
to say that we may consider an abundant har- 
vest now practically assured. In general the 
surplus production necessary for a large export 
can be considered guaranteed, 


BUFFALO MARKETS. 

WHEAT—The market was firm, with limited trans- 
actions, closing higher Several cars of No. 1 hard 
were sold at 964@96%c. 9,500 bushels at 96c; 15,000 
bushels c i f, at 954c; 4,000 No. 1 Northern at 95c, 
and 25,000 do c, i, f. at 93)4c. Winter wheat was quiet; 
one car of extra No 2 white selling at 913¢c. in store. 
CORN—The market was firm to-day, sales of No, 2 
yellow being made at 43@43%c., but it closed at 43%c; 
No. 2 eorn sold at 42@42%c. and closed at the outside 
price; No. 8 corn sold at 41%c in store and 41%c on 
track, closing at 41%c, OATS—This grain took a 
jump to-day, sales being made early at 38%@80c for 
No. 2 white, but this sort closed at 40@41c; No, 2 mixed 
closing at 87c in store. RYE—The market is entirely 
nominal at 58@54c for No. 2. OATMEAL—Akron, 
$4.95; Western, $4 95 per bbl; roiled oats, in cases, 721bs, 
$310 CORNMEAL—Coarse, 75@85c; fine, 80@90c; 
granulated $1.50 perewt, MILL-FEED—City-ground 
coarse winter, $12.75@13.00 per ton; fine do. $12.75@ 
18.00; finished winter middlings, $14.00@15.00; coarse 
spring do, $12.25@12.75. 

FLOUR MARKET. 


Spring Wheat. Winter Wheat. 
Patents. $5.75@6.00 Patents... .. $5.25@5.75 
Straight. Straight. 4.75@5.00 
Bakers. . Clear .... 4 25@“75 
Red Dog. Low grades . 8.00@4.25 
Rye flour Graham. 4 50@— 


Retail prices 50c per bbl above these quotations. 


PRACTICAL BOOKS 
FoR 
Practical Men 


By ROBERT GRIMSHAW, M. E. 


These Catechisms give plain, correct, practical an- 
swers to practical questions, such as would be asked 
candidates for positions, licenses, or admission to en- 
gineering societies. No high science; no mathematical 
gymnastics. Popular style. Upto date. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


a ineer’s Hourly Log Book............ $ .50 
@ most convenient form for recording coal con- 
acaneee horse power, etc., with a view to the greatest 
economy of fuel and oil. 
Preparing For Indication... eevee $1.00 
Invaluable to every running engineer. 
Saw Filing $5 
Very practical and u 
Practical Training. 
A very common-sense Tisai Toe everybody. 
Square Root Made Easy 
lelps you to learn or net dies how ‘to take the 
sau juare root of anything. 
inis On House Building... 
Useful to every house owner or renter. 


Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of price by 


McFAUL & NOLAN, 
Drawer 208, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Fr ‘daneimial OIL & GREASE CO., CLEVELAND, O.. 
Ka 


4) Finest Lubricants for Milling Plants. A Challenge to the World. \ 
WRITE US. SYALVE OLEINE = 605 Degrees Fire Test, Cylinder Oil. “RUSSIAN”—Engine and Machine Oil. 
SNINTAGARA”—Balr Grege AN CHELSEA. Seale Covent, Beet on Marke. Agents Wanted. 


¥<-FREE—SAMPLES, CATALOGUE, AND ALL INFORMATION.-2w 


THE IMPROVED | “Cooper on Belting” 


A Treatise on the Use of Belting for the Transmis- 


th 55 non of Power. With iilsatrations of a mot approved and act- 
ual methods of ig Reet parte 
Twist Belts, and of ee panies 
Rules in great number for pes aod oem 
—————=—=—_—_—__—_—_—_—_—_——SS——————— 


the size and driving power of belts. Particulay 


and Practical Directions for for the Treatment, Care and 


Menageet of Belts. Descriptions of many varieties 
. of Beltin; ther with cha ters on ‘the Transm ission 
PERCENTAGE: ot Power by soe and: Wood Frictioral 
Gearinesics ef renee of Belin Leather, and on 
| ie sporinent investi ions 0! Orin, 
Full Gate, - - 86.29 | eer torrie Friction of Belte nade? ai 
y G ferent ‘tensions, which are presented clearly and full 
4 Gate, - - - 86.07 with the text’ and tables unabridged, By Jom: x Hi 
secon xenon, 


, % Gate,- - - 81.90 
(:0:) 
This Wheel Is Both Dur- 


ableand Cheap. Send 
for Pamphlet to 


5. MORGAN SMITH 


YORK, - PA. 


C. 0. Bartlett’s Net Prices, 


eaneaohlaiss BOLTING CLOTH. 


Link Belting. 


Sprocket Wheels. 
Shafting, Pulleys, Etc. 


2. 
3. 
4 
= General Mill Machinery. 


Write for Prices, 


G. 0. BARTLETT, CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


WHEN WRI TING TO ADVER TISERS IS ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST,MOST PRAC- 


PLHASH MENTION TICAL AND EFFICIENT TURBINE MADE. 
For Srpuiciry, DurRasiliry, aND 


THE MILLING WORLD: | wianceee see 


State requirements and send for Catalogue to 


T. C. ALCOTT & SON, 
MOUNT HOLLY. N. J. 


wy 4 
@ | ete 
ade? 
| i 5 
" Sid 0c E 
On bic 
gu |e 
Pe 
- = 


BURNEHAMS NE 


STANDARD TURBINE WHEEL, 


ON VERTICAL OR HORIZONTAL SHAFT. | 


IT WILL PAY INTERESTED PERSONS TO INVESTIGATE THE MERITS OF THIS WHEEL BEFORE PLACING 
THEIR ORDER. SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


BURNHAM BROS., YORK, PA. 


JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, O., on 110 LIBERTY ST., N.Y. 
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6B909O6O00006006: 


PAYNE HIGH SPEED | AUTOMATIC VERTICAL 


CORLISS ENGINE Bate ES 


SHAFT GOVERNOR COMBINED WITH CORLISS WRIST-PLATE. 


HCONOMY OF FUEL. 
WEE REcCULATION Eouar To ANYTHING IN Use. pay 


B. W. Payne & Sons, 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 


10 8, Canal Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL, 
45 Dey Street 
NEW YORK. 
> Hill, Clark & Co. | 


=» BOSTON, MASS. 


AUTOMATIC ENGINES FROM 2 1 rm HORSE POWER. 
Economic Power Plants 


| Especially adapted for Small Electric Light Plants. 
Perfect Regulation. Reversible Link Motion for Ma- 
ine Use. Five to Fifteen Horse Power. Also manu 


aie and re Tools 


Metal Patterns, Models ots siete uilt to Order 


. Ss 
Especially Adapted to Electric Lighting and | 
WOOD-WORKING ESTABLISHMENTS | 


VALLEY IRON as oes PENN, Lloyd & Sterrett 


Please Send for Our New Catalogue and Mention “The Milling World.” COR. 16TH AND STATE STS., 
OS, - - PENN. 


» MOORE’S 


BRANCH HOUSE, 1425 EAST MAIN STREET, RICH 


| JOLIET STOVE WORKS JOLIET ILL. 
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JOHN HUTCHISON MFG. CO.., 


Mill Builders and Mill Furnishers, 


The above cut shows our New Round 
Slow Running Flour Bolt. Wealso build 
a Cylinder or Round Scalping Reel and 
we have lately built a number of new mills 
of medium capacity, using our Roller 
Mills, our Round Flour Bolts and Scalping 
Reels, getting better results than is usually 
obtained. 


“The Rickerson.” The original six inch 
4 Roller Mill. We now own the patents 
on this mill and after greatly improving the 
mill manufacture them in four sizes: 

6x12 inch. 6x18 inch: 
6x15 “ 6x20 “ 


Hutchison’s New Dustless Iron Corn 
Sheller, especially adapted for Mill and 
Elevator use. 


The above cut represents our New Rolling 
Screen, which is absolutely dustless and has 
as much scouring qualities as any two scour- 
ing machines now being made. 


‘{yroedeg Ate JO STI] Layo |My AN 10] soyeuTTys'y Joy puay 


——:ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO:—— 


John Hutchison Mfg.Co. 


SACE SON. - + MICHIGAN. 
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WAVER YoSes! ad | OR RUGATIONS pit 


PERFECTION 

PATENTED What we know of corrugations can be found out by writ- 
ing to US, or H. W. Caldwell, Chicago, Il. 

Stamping and Pressing of Sheet Metals for all Classes 
of Work. Also Tinning, Galvanizing and Japanning. 

THE AVERY STAMPING CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. ° = INE; (fa 

New York Office, 51 Cliff Street, HALL & NEAR, Agents, CALDWELL’S PATENT. 


ELEVATOR BUCKET. 


SELF-TRAMMING 


PORTABLE MILL 


BEST GRINDING MILI MILL MADE. 


BOLTING CLOTH 
BURR AND ESOPUS MILLS ONES 


WRITE FOR DISCOUNTS. 


SAMUEL GAREY, 


17 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


= =TRE SCIENTIFIC=— 


GRINDING MILL. 


POSITIVELY THE BEST MILL ON EARTH. 


GRINDS PERFECTLY, FAR CORN, SHELLED CORN, 
j AND ALL GRAINS, 


GRINDING PLATES A SPECIAL METAL 


Hard as Steel, Guaranteed to Grind from Five to Hight 
Thousand Bushels before wearing out. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, PRICES, RTC. 


> THE FOOS MFG.CO. 


SPRINGFIELD. OHIO. 


THE SALEM BUCKET STILL ON TOP! 


—AND IS LIKELY TO— 


fae FOLD IS PouAGE 


As Leader of Buckets bec: 


‘TEE BEST 


And the cheapest in the long run after all. ("Send for New Catalogue and Revised Price Lis 


Ww. J. CLARK & Co., SALEM, OHIO. 


THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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